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EL MAHDI 


A lecture on the above subject was 
given by Principal K. G. Maeser before 
a recent meeting of Section B. The lec- 
turer illustrated his remarks by a map 
of the Nile country from Khartoum to 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
blackboard illustrations of the manner 
of taking the water from the Nile to the 
surrounding shore lands. He first drew, 
a parallel between the degenerate con- 
ditions of the Mohammedan and Chris- 
tian religions, which in both instances 
opened spheres of action for reformers, 
either pretended or true. The stagna- 
tion into which the Mohammedan na- 
tions seem to have fallen could not be 
recouciled for any length of time with 
their well known religious fervor; and 
sooner or later some fiery and enthusi- 
astic spirit would have to arise, and 
rouse his co-religionists from their spir- 
itual lethargy. 

An old propheey among the Moham- 
medans designated the month of No- 


vember, 1883 (Christian chronology) as - 


the time of the appearance of the great 
Mohammedan prophet of the latter 
days; and even some personal descrip- 
tions were added to avoid any mistakes 
inthe man when he should appear. 
These conditions were claimed by a de- 
voted Arab named Ahmed Muhammed 
to have been satisfied in himself, and he 
adopted the title of Hl Mahdi according- 
ly. Heclaims to be guided by revela- 
tion to unite the whole Mohammedan 
world into one great power unto which 
the rest of mankind will eventually be- 
come subject. Born at Dougola in the 
Soudan he devoted his early life to the 
study of the Koran, spending some 
years in seclusion as a hermit, thereby 
gaining the reputation of a saint. 

The part of Africa on the Upper Nile, 
directly south of Nubia had been con- 


quered by the Egyptians and been sub- 
jected to terrible oppression. Several 
times the wretched inhabitants have 
risen in rebellion, and defeated the 
Egyptian, and afterward also English 
armies under Hicks Pasha and Baker 
Pasha, who had taken up the cause of 
Egypt in English interest on account of 
the Suez Canal, and other such interests 
inthe Nile country. General Gordon 
of England made his way to Khartoum 
almost alone, one year ago, reorganizing 
forces of defense for thatimportant post. 
meanwhile being crowded closer and 
closer by the Mahdi’s forces. The latter 
had been increasing in power and in- 
fluence continually, his emissaries pene- 
trating into all Mohammedan countries, 
securing proselytes, and preparing the 
way for his coming. The British gov- 
ernment finally entered upon a more 
decided course of action, and despatch- 
ed a well equipped army under General 
Wolsiey, but too late to save Gordon 
who wasslain in the massacre attending 
the capture of Khartoum, which was 
effected through treachery on January 
27th last. The British forces have ex- 
perienced serious difficulties since then, 
being forced to retreat to safe positions 
along the Nile; from whence, with the 
return of the cvoler season, they hope 
in connection with an Italian army to 
reconquer the Soudan and subdue the 
Mahdi. The prophet and his followers 
claim to be fighting for the freedom of 
their country, their religion, and their 
homes — motives considered sacred 
above all earthly things by the civilized 
world, and the fanatical Arabs, will be 
loath to understand why they should be 
slaves to others that English interests 
may not suffer. 


‘‘Honesty is the best policy,’’? but he 
who acts on that principle is not a 
honest nan. 
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THE MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 


The instruction offered in this depart- 
ment of the Academy is calculated, first 
to aid in developing certain powers and 
faculties which are of use not only to 
the engineer or surveyor but also to the 
mechanic, the farmer, the merchant and 
the citizen, viz: the habit of exact rea- 
soning, and the successtul application 
of theory to practice; and second to as- 
sist students in their scientific pursuits, 
Our method of imparting mathematical 
knowledge from the abacus of the Chart 
Class to Analytical Geometry and the 
Calculus, is uniform, so that a pupil in 
advancing from one teacher to another 
is not required to accustom himself to 
new methods of demonstration. 

Practical instruction is given. the 
Arithmetic c asses in the measures and 
weights in every-day use, and in the 
higher classes the endeavor is made 
to practically demonstrate the utility of 
‘ every principle discussed in the class 
room. QOur present two years course 
comprises, beside Arithmetic, instruc- 


tionin Algebra (Ray’s Elementary and 
Higher Algebra) Geometry and Trigono- 
metry including Mensuration (‘‘Davies’ 
Legendre’’), Surveying, with field work, 
(“Davie and Gillespie’s Land Survey- 
ing’) and Analytical Geometry and 
Calculus. 

In all ages the importance of Mathe- 
matics as a branch of study has been re- 
cognized, from its influence in develop- 
ing the reasoning faculties; and in the — 
present advanced stage of education it 
forms a part of the courses in Science 
and Arts in all leading seats of learning. 


GOOD FOR NOTHING. 


The above formed the theme of alec- 
ture by President J. E. Talmage, before 
a recent meeting of Section A. TIllustra- 
tions of the state of mental bias with 
which we are apt to pass judgement as 
to the worth of things in general, served 
as an introduction; and the lecture com- 
prised numerous examples of the utiliza- 
tion of waste in the arts and manufac- 
tures. 

The corporation of Antwerp formerly 
paid $5000 per year for the removal of 
its rubbish; whilst now the town re- 
ceives $200,000 per annum for it. 

The habits of the Parisian Chiffonier, 
and his brother—the Anglo-American 
‘“‘gutter-snipe’’ received attention. The 
Paris census of 1872, showed 22,500 in- 
dividuals to be engaged in the rubbish- 
business, within the confines of the me- 
tropolis, They collect daily about 50,000 
bushels of stuff, the valuation of which 
is placed at 30 cents each, which shows 
an average daily earning of $15,000. 

Until recently the waste paper of the 
government offices of London was the 
perquisite of the office-boy, but in 1882 
the government received $58,845 for the 
contents of its paper baskets. Corn cobs 
are wasted by many farmers, and by 
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others are used only as fuel, yet the cobs 
form a profitable source of potash—with- 
out which many chemical manufactures 
would suffer considerable hindrance. 
From 1,000 tons of cobs can be obtained 
about 7.62 tons pure Potassium Carbon- 
ate—a yield nearly twice as great as 
that from the best woods. In 1871 the 
corn-crop of North America was esti- 
mated at 1,190,000 bushels; which at 
the rate of 14 pounds cobs per bushel 
would furnish 700,000 tons cobs, and 
these capable of supplying 115,500,000 
pounds Potassium Carbonate, When 
the fruits of the present reckless de- 
struction of forest timber in the United 
States become more apparent, we shall 
be able to fall back on ygood-for-nothing 
corn cobs as a source of potash. I[¢ is on- 
ly 20 years since glycerine—a bye-pro- 
duct in the manufacture of soap and 
candles—has been produced on a 
commercial scale; but now the quantity 
made in England alone represents the 
annual value of a quarter million sterl- 
ing. The waste slag of iron smelting 
works, which was once a formidable 
bug-bear on the premises, is now ex- 
tensively used in the production of pave- 
ments, building-blocks, and mineral 
wool. Over 40,000,000 tons of ‘“‘cuim”’ 
or waste coaldust have been worked up 
of late in Pennsylvania with pitch and 
tar iuto blocks, which form an effectual 
fuel. 

The cotton-growing states of America 
produce amnually about 300,000 tons 
seed, which in former years was thrown 
away as a useless encumbrance; but at 
the present time it is valued at from $10 
to $12 per tonfor the fibre adhering to 
it, the oil which is extracted from it, and 
. the cattle feed furnished by the residue. 
The large pieces of refuse hide from the 
tannefies are used by scores of tons in 
the manufacture of gelatine, confection- 
ery jellies, and canned soups. The flesh 


refuse is employed in the preparation of 
glue; while the waste hair of the tan- 
pits undergoes a transformation into the 
cheaper so-called seal-skins. Printing- 
paper and card-board have been made 
for years from spent tan-bark. Leather 
cuttings are pressed and glued unto an 
artificial substance closely resembling 
the genuine leather. A new and valu- 
able kind of pigment black is prepared 
from charred leather scraps. 

The unattractive coal tar is the prim- 
ary source of the rich and varied aniline 
dyes, and also of many artificial flavor- 
ing essences. Below are the words of 
Dr. Playfair :-‘‘Chemistry,like a prudent 
house-wife, economises every scrap. The 
clippings of the traveling tinker are 
mixed with the parings of horns and 
hoofs from the smith, and the cast-off 
woolen garments of the poorest inhabi- 
tants, and soon after, in dyes of the 
brightest hue,grace the dresses of court- 
lydames. The main ingredient of the 
ink with which I write may once have 
been part of a hoop of an old beer barrel. 
Bones of dead animals furnish the main 
ingredient of matches, The dregs of the 
port-wine cask, so carefully rejected by 
the drinker are taken by him next morn- 
ing as Seidlitz powders to remove the 
effects of his debauch; and the offal of 
the street, with the washings of the coal 
gas reappear carefully preserved in a 
lady’s smelling ‘bottle, or are used by 
her to flavor blanc-manges for her 
friends.’’ 

Such economy in the arts is but an 
imitation of the more extensive economy. 
of Nature, What can be good for noth- 
ing when all life depends upon but 14 
out of the 66 elements thus far discover- 
ed? Every atom knows it is goood for 
something, and in.the contemplation of 
its untiring motion there is a lesson 
stronger than words. It has apparently 
a duty enjoined upon it to prepare for a 
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new commission as soon as an earlier 
one is,accomplished. No stoppage hin- 
ders it; no delay causes it to forget its 
duty. Like a suspended stone it is ready 
to fall as soon as the cord is snapped. 
The natural order of things is change or 
decay—and in that course of universal 
metamorphosis we can use the things if 
we will—as a stream hurrying to the sea 
willingly drives our mills on the way. 

Bas Sg eee 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF 

UTAH. 


An interesting and instructive address 


was delivered at the last meeting of 
Section C. by Instructor J. E. Booth on 
the above subject. 

Since the organization of the People’s 
Party some move has been periodically 
instituted for the avowed purpose of re- 
conciling the principles of the People’s 
Party with those of the Liberal Party. 
Although these names may not always 
have been used, the principle underly- 
ing the action has been the same, viz: 
the amalgamation of the foundation 
stones of truth and error. The Demo- 
cratic party of Utah is the latest edition 
of the work—claimed to be revised, en- 
larged and improved. The prospects of 
its success are farther remote than those 
of perpetual motion :—we have some ex- 
amples of the latter, e. g. the world 
turning on its axis, but no instance 
where trath and error agreed on their 
respective principles. Truth occassion- 
ally has been worsted in a conflict, but 
never joined a ‘‘third party.” 

Inconsistency amongst the party 
makes the elements of failure very 
prominent. They rail at perhaps 40,000 
voters of both parties in Utah for being 
influeneed by others, and at the same 
time ask the 40,000 to vote as they 
(the 85 self-styled Democrats) would 
like. They ask the People’s Party to 


abandon the celestial order of marriage, 
when perhaps not one of the number 
knows what itis; most of them being 
single, or else married by some civil of- 
ficer. They talk of the evils of poly- 
gamy, and at the same time selecta 
man as their chief exponent, who is of 
that issue, and who would probably 
never have even succeeded as a first 
class adobie-maker if it had not been. 
for polygamous money. Appearances 
are that the 85 are about equally divid- 
ed between those who don’t know 
enough to go on the right side, and have 
not courage enough to go on the wrong 
one, 

A stern decree has been made that 
man cannot serve God and Belial, and 
the 85 cannot alter that. They ought to 
join one side or the other; by doing 
right they would earn a reward; on the 
other side they would be respected for 
their courage; but being neither hot nor 
cold, they are fit only as an emetic, and 
will probably do some good in getting 
off useless bile from both parties. The 
85 would do well to remember that they 
ean claim no originality for their third 
party, because we are told that in 
Heaven wasa party of neutrals—and 
as history repeats itself the conclusion is 
clear. 


_ 


SHOULD MUSIC BE TAUGHT IN 
SCHOOLS? 

The above question formed the sub- 
ject of an address before the last meet- 
ing of Section B. by Chairman: Willard 
Done. 

A frequent argument is heard that 
pupils have not time while in school to 
devote to this unimportant branch. In 
the first place, music is not unimportant, 
except in the eyes of a narrow-nfinded 
class who perceive only financial advan- 
tage as the aim of study. For money- 
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making, a knowledge of the three R’s is 
an adequate mental training; and that 
trio composed the entire curriculum of 
a class of teachers, who are fortunately 
fast being buried under forgetfulness. 
But a well trained mind is capable of 
many enjoyments in the contemplation 
of Nature which would otherwise be im- 
possible; and prominent among such 
enjoyments is an appreciation of music. 
No one truly appreciates music’ who 
does not understand it. If there be one 
who has no spark of appreciation for the 
“Divine Art’’ he is to be pitied; though 
there are many whose taste in this di- 
rection requires cultivation. Let music 
be heard in the school room,—’tis a fit- 
ting beginning and close to the days’ 
labor. Music judiciously taught culti- 
vates the aesthetic tastes; not to the de- 
gree of dandified insipidity, but to that 
extent which marks the presence of the 
higher tastes. 

Shakespeare’s declaration that 

“He that hath no music in his soul 

Is fit for treason,stratagem and spoils’’ 
may not be literally true; yet such a be- 
ing must have much room in his mind 
for unworthy thoughts. The excuse of 
no time for music in school is a flimsy 
one, since the study in reality offers re- 
creation and pleasing rest. Prominent 
teachers are outspoken in favor of music 
in schools; and they found their opin- 
ions on reliable statistics. 


THEPAGAN NATIONS OF OCEANTA 


Was the subject of a lecture by Benj. 
Cluff, Jr. at a meeting of Section B. 
March 20th. 

Oceania is the name given to all those 
islands lying in the Pacific, and between 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans. In area 
itis about seven-sixths, and in popula- 
tion three-fourths of the United States. 
The islands are of either the coral, or 


the volcanic formation; the former be- 
ing low and sandy, the latter high and 
rocky, though both are rich and produc- 
tive. The islands are divided according 
to their location into Malaysia, Austral- 
asia, and Polynesia. The Pagan inhabi- 
tants of these regions seem to have 
sprung from acommon stock; though 
traces of foreign mixtures are discernible 
among them all. Some authorities form- 
erly held that America was their mother 
country from whence they had migrated ; 


‘put the able work of Dumont d’Urville 


of the French Exploring Expedition 
showed the lauguages of Madagascar, 
Malay, New Zealand, ete.. to greatly re- 
semble those of Polynesia. The word 
‘tooth’? in Malagasy is nife, in Poly- 
nesian nifo or niho; ‘‘yam’’ is in Mala- 
gasy uvz, in Polynesian ufi or uhki. Many 
words, however, are so different as to 
show no relation whatever. 

It is not so with the Polynesian dia- 
lects, as the following table shows: 
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Dr. Latham in his able work classifies 
them with the Malays. In many of their 
customs, however, they greatly resemble 
the American Indians, such as in the 
preparation of food, the fabrication of 
cloth, the practice of circumcision, etc., 
which would lead us to suppose that the 
immigration had taken place from both 
sides. — 

The speaker then described the cus- 
toms and habits of this singular people; 
also their practices in government and 


religion; and pointed out the interest 


which we as a people should have in 
their redemption from Heathenism. 
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THE BOOK OF ABRAHAM. 


This formed the subject of an address 
by N. L, Nelson before the last meeting 
of Section B. 

The manner in which the papyrus 
bearing this ancient record was trans- 
ferred from a musty catacomb of Egypt 
to the hands of the Prophet Joseph 
Smith is no less wonderful than provi- 
dential. Four mummies, secured by a 
certain English Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Egypt, were bequeathed to his 
nephew, a Mr. Chandler of New York. 
Lying transversely on the stomach, be- 
neath the folded hands of one of the 
mummies, was found the relic in ques- 
tion, 

Dr. J. R. Riggs of thiscity, who per- 
sonally examined the papers, describes 
the same as about 6x8 inches in size,and 
slightly over an inch thick. The leaves 
were gumméd together at the edges, but 
became readily separable by heat. A 
few leaves, opened by Mr. Chandler for 
exhibition were shown to Prof. Anthon 
of New York and Dr. Mitchell of Phila- 
delphia, each of whom commenced a 
translation. The characters were writ- 
ten in three colors—red, blue, and black 
— only two of which were legible, thus 
rendering the sense incomplete. As 
these gentlemen were among the highest 
recognised authorities on the translation 
of dead languages, Mr. Chandler began 
to despair of securing a_ translation, 
when he was reminded by Dr. Mitchell 
of Joseph Smith’s reputed power asa 
translator. Sometime in 1835 Mr. 
Chandler met the Prophet in Kirtland; 
and the translation of the record was un- 
' dertaken. Whatever else was found be- 
side that now contained in the Pearl of 
Great Price has not yet been known. We 
do know, however, that Joseph Smith 
was eager to purchase the manuscript, 
‘and as the exhibitor would not sell it 


apart from the mummies, the Prophet 
bought both, paying for them about 
$2,000. The mummies were identified 
as those of a king, a queen, a princess, 
anda slave. The relics were left after the 
martyrdom, and the Nauvoo exodus, in 
the hands of Lucy Smith, wife of the 
Prophet, and Mr. Milliken who after- 
ward married her sold them -to a 
museum in Chicago. 


The eclipse of the sun on the 16th 
appeared here as a partial eclipse, 
though to regions further north the 
beautiful phenomenon of an annular 
eclipse was presented. Observers in the 
regions indicated would see the whole 
sun eclipsed except a narrow ring of 
light around the edge. In this case 
the centre of the moon passes directly 
over the centre of the sun, but the ap- 
parent magnitude of the moon is less 
than that of the sun; therefore she can- 
not eclipse the whole disc. 

There will be ‘a partial eclipse of the 
moon on the 30th. invisible in the 
United States, but vislble in Asia, eas- 
tern Europe and Africa. 


A curious survival of an old-time in- 
stitution existed until a few years since. 
in some remote places in England, and 
may be still extant; viz: the official 
beer-taster. The beer-taster takes an 
oath to “‘try, taste, and assize the beer 
and ale put on sale” in his district, 
‘“‘whether the same be wholesome for 
man’s body.”’ The old ale-taster’s meth- 
od of ‘‘analyzing’’ the liquors for the 


‘purpose of detecting the addition of su- 


gar to the liquid was rather primitive. 
Like most men of those times he wore 


leather breeches, and when he went to 
test the beer for the presence of sugar, a 
pint of the fluid was poured on a well- 
cleaned bench, and the taster sat down 
on it tillit dried. If, on rising, the seat 
of the breeches stuck to the bench, su- 
gar was declared to be present, but if 
not, the beer was pronounced pure. 
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THE POLYGLOTWOGGLE. 


(The descent of man according to the 
Darwinians.) 

Tt has long been my pleasure to sean 

The progressions of life on the earth; 
And now I will tell, if I possibly can. 
In the plainest of English,the story how 

man 
From the Polyglotwoggle had birth. 


For I am a scientist true, 
With learning’s most classical lingo. 
When I found an old tooth, which to 
science was new 
I restored the whole beast, hoof and 
horn and tail too, 
And I called it the Hip-pip-o-jingo; 


Which means—but no matter. It’s Greek 
Thus Ll won the Academy roses. 
And the Royal Society asked me to seek 
A few fossil remains which would aid 
me to speak 
On the Genesis theme against Moses. 


So I sought, and I found a huge fossil, 
In the Bad Lands of Western Dakota. 
With a tail like a comet, a head most 
colossal, 
And forty-two tongues sticking fast to its 
jaw still: 
So I called it, in Greek, Polyglota; 


Which means many-tongued ; and more- 
over, 
Since its eye had the form of a goggle, 
while its pollhwog tail yroved the beast 
a Sea-rover, 
In order both characteristics to cover, 
I called it the Polyglotwoggle. 


When the sea rolled its fathomless bil- 
lows 
Across the broad plains of Nebraska; 
When around the North Pole grew ban- 
anas and willows, ; 
And mastodons fought with great arma- 
dillos 
For the pineapples grown in Alaska; 


When the Glyptodon came to the ocean, 
The Plesiosaurus tv ogle, 
But could find not a word to express its 
emotion— 4 
Then there came a fantastic, most singu- 
lar notion 
To the brain of the Polyglotwoggle. 


“‘Every tongue I will study,’’ it said, 


“From the ape’s to the great alliga- 
tor’s; 
For have I not forty-two tongues in my 
head? 
They laugh at me now, but they’ll eall 
me, instead, 
The most learn’d of all beastly trans- 
lators.”’ 
All its heart in the effort it threw 
Till its learning became the world’s 
wonder ; 
But alas! when it tried to converse with 
the gnu, 
And puckered its lips to pronounce the 
French u, 
Tits tail split completely assunder! 
Then on the two pieces it rose, 
And it cried, ‘‘I’ll sueceed if I can!’ 
While the tips of its tail were turned up 
for its toes, i 
And it walked! The first biped! so syn- 
thesis shows, 
And the Polyglotwoggle was Man? 
Numerous projects have been con- 
ceived for establishing an inter-oceanic 
ship transit across the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma; but until the arrival of Captain 
Eads in the field none seemed to think 
of anything but a-water way. This gen- 
tleman proposes an inter-oceanic rail- 
way, over which ships will be conveyed. 
The route selected is via the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec; and the length of line 
from Atlantic to: Pacific will be about 
134 miles. Vessels will be raised from 
the water on one side and returned to 
the ocean on the other by the aid of lift- 
ing docks. The proposed ship carriage 
is 400 feet long, and will be propelled 
on three pairs of rails by six of the lar- 
gest freight engines. It is estimated 
that the trans-isthmian crossing will re- 
quire only 16 hours. The Tehuantepec 
route is perferable to that across Pana- 
ma,as by the former vessels are kept out 
of the dreaded region of calms. Con- 
sidering the delay thus avoided the 


former route is practically 2,900 miles 
shorter in the run from New York to San 
Francisco. 
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PLUNDER. 


Rhigoline—a light inflammable oil 
produced in the distillation of petroleum 
has been shown to possess considerable 
value as a local anaesthetic. It action is 
pronounced superior to that of the new 
anaesthetic-cocaine, though of shorter 
duration. 


Turtle oil is suggested as a substitute 
for cod-liver oil. The oil possesses ‘little 
odor or taste, and does not quickly tarn 
rancid. Taken in warm milk it is not 
so objectionable as cod-liver oil; and is 
stated to possess all the medicinal vir- 
tues of the latter. 


The losses occasioned by the burning 
of buildings and their contained prop- 
erty in the United States are about one 
hundred millions of dollars per year; 
and the losses of lumber by the burn- 
ing of forests are estimated at three hun- 
dred millions yearly. 


The electric light has now been ap- 
plied to the production of a new variety 
of jewelry, minute incandescent lamps 
are made in the form of scarf pins, head 
ornaments,watch charms, etc., each be- 
ing connected with a small battery made 
in the form of a pocket book and carried 
in the pocket. The battery can be 
thrown in gear, and the lamp set shin- 
ing instantly. 


Mr. J. C, Goodridge, Jr., an engineer 


of great experience in the construction: 


and repair of heavy foundation works, 

has issued a pamphlet in which he se- 
' verely criticises the mode followed in 
underpinning the Washington Monu- 
ment and claims to prove that the whole 
structure is unreliable. The concrete 
foundation is according to him not of a 
composition to ensure strength. It has 
been demonstrated that a monument 
can be raised to the height of 555 feet on 
such a soil ag underlies the Washington 


— 


Monument, but that it can be sustained 
there remains to be proved. 


The Burgos, a modern steamer speci- 
ally built to carry cheaply ata slow 
speed, lately left England for China with 
a cargo of 5,600,000 pounds. For the 
first 3,380 miles, the consumption of coal 
was 282,242 pounds, or 0.028 pounds 
per ton of cargo per mile. .In other 
words, half an ounce of fuel propelled a 
ton one mile. We have only to burn a 
letter on board this steamer to generate 
and utilize sufficient energy to transport 
one ton of freight one mile. Under less 
favorable circumstances the same feat 
requires a team and teamster 1o labor 
half an hour. 


HOME MENTION. 


A number of Normal students have 
been engaged in the District Schools of 
the county lately. 


A Field Club has been organized ‘in 
connection with the Scientific Dept. the 
aim of which is to prosecute and encour- 
age practical labor in Natural Heese 
Success to it. 


Letters have been receivedin the Mis- 
sonary Meeting of late from several 
former students in the missionary field, 
including Bro. F.. M. Lyman, Jr., who 
isnow in Germany,.and Bro. Golden 
Kimball, now in Tennessee. 


Bro. N. L. Nelson,the Academic Dept. 
Teacher, has received a call to a mission 
in the Southern States. He leaves at an 
early date,and while regretting his with- 
drawal from the Academy, we all unite 
in best wishes for a successful career and 
a safe return. 


March was named by Romulus after 
his father Mars. It was the first month 
in the the year until Numa added Jan- 
uary and February. 
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» FREE OF CHARGE. 


Places of Business: 127 Centre 
Street, and opposite B. Y. 


PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


REED SMOOT. 


& OO., 


BANK BLOCK, - = PROVO, UTAH 


Articies, Druggists’ Sundries, ete., ete. We also carry 
the Largest Stock of 


South of Salt Lake City. 
SPECIAL RATES GIVEN TO STUDENTS, 


Prescriptions carefully filled at all hours of the day or night. 
Orders by mail will receive pr ompt attention. 


Brancn Hovsz: First Door north of B. Y. Academy. 
G. A. RICHARDS, Manager. 


te Prod Manufacturing: Company's MSRCANTLE SREARMOCE 


IS THE PLACE TO BUY YOUR FAMILY SUPPLIES 
A Full Stoek of 


A lerehand Dise 


| 
he Always kept on hand at 
: 
| 


BOTTOM Palos 
QS Anything not in Stock will be ordered on the Shortest Notice. 


STUDENTS desiring anything i in our line will find it to their 
advantage to give us a call, 


Courteous treatment and. Jur dealing 1s our motto. 


Opposite Court House, - - PROVO CITY. 
J. F. DUNN, Agent. : 
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N. C. LARSEN. 


Dealers in Drugs, Chemicals, Patent Medicines, Faney and Toilet 


BOCES, STATIONERY, SCROCL BOOKS AND GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPL 


———— + 


Wostesale site Bysail Uruggists, j 
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